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The managers of the convention were hampered by certain facts.
The convention members, being proslavery, were against the submission
of any constitution. The recent recess to allow time for the territorial
election had not changed their minds on this point; they knew, as did
almost everybody in the territory, that a majority of the voters would
reject any document which bore any mention of slavery. Yet Calhoun
and Walker and the federal officeholders knew that as loyal Democrats
they were bound to submit some constitution somehow. Walker, taking
his cue from Washington conferences, had been suggesting that, if no
mention of slavery were made in the constitution, the doctrines of the
Dred Scott case would insure property rights in slaves and thus a docu-
ment could be drawn which the voters might accept. But the conven-
tion was so bitter against Walker for his rejection of the late election
returns that his influence was at a low point.
The Governor realized this and decided that things might go better
if he were away. As soon as he could get out of bed he was driven, once
more in his ambulance, to George Sanders's place near Leavenworth.
He left Stanton to watch the convention and probably did not return to
Lecompton more than once, if then, during the proceedings. His absence
was not unwelcome to Calhoun. He and the Governor had never seen
eye to eye, and now they had split over the Oxford and McGee returns.
This schism had divided the land-office officials. William Brindle and
Ely Moore, the receiver and register, had followed Walker and Stanton
while Calhoun and his rabid southern chief clerk, Maclean, were in
opposition.
It seemed to be Calhoun's task, almost singlehanded, to find some
means of securing submission. The obstacles in his way were difficult.
So much influence was being exerted to persuade this motley conven-
tion to send its work directly to Congress. The southern press was
clamoring for such action. A sackful of private letters appeared, some
with impressive signatures. No less a statesman than Senator Hunter
of Virginia wrote two widely published pronouncements giving his
high authority for such action. Yet Calhoun knew he must find some
way of making his associates submit the document to the voters. Much
depended upon it: his job, the fortunes of his patron, Douglas, and any
last chance there might be of making Kansas a Democratic state and